to her granddaughter. 

Quilt made by Laura Secord’s granddaughter, Louisa Smith, and which 
contains some of Laura’s work. 

Copy of large butterfly worked by Laura Secord in colored beads 

on black cloth. 

Wreath of flowers made of hair of different colors by 

Laura Secord’s daughter. 

Illuminated copy of Lord’s Prayer, said to have belonged to Laura Secord. 


Relics of the 1812 Period 


From the pee Museum, the Niagara Historical Society has brought 
to the Canadian National Exhibition a representative collection of 
valuable relics of the 1812 period. 


<> 


Quaker dress, shawl and bonnet of the period about 1812. 
Coat of Major Hostetter, who was fatally wounded while defending 
General Brock at Queenston. 

Chair. 

White Cap, similar to one worn by Laura Secord. 

Sword, with scabbard and belt. 

Carpet bag. 

Ox yoke. 

Wool winder. 

Wreath made of feathers, in case. 

Wreath made of wool flowers, in case. 

Goffering iron, used to iron pleated frills. 

Pair of flax hackles. 

Travelling iron, in which a small hot iron plate was inserted. 
Pair of carders. 

Sampler. 

Walnut cradle, with hood. 

Candle mould, for making candles. 

Backboard, which was strapped on a girl’s back, to keep her 
shoulders straight. 

Four funeral cards—years 1828, 1852, 1862, and 1901. 
Poster on the old “City of Toronto”. This was used in one of 
the transportation stamp series. 

Long-handled frying pan. 

Iron grid-iron. 

Pioneer lantern—earliest enclosed form, with 
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Handwrought iron fire shovel. 
Six silver spoons. 


MN 


Pair of andirons. 
16 850 


Viszt Historic Niagara-on- the-Lake . 


— 


Probably nowhere else in Canada can be found so much historical 
lore suggestive of an 18th century British colonial town, or so many 
reminders of the early history of British Canada as in historic Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. 


This town has been known under the names of Ouinagara, 
Onglara, Butlersburg, Newark, Niagara and Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
And Niagara was at different times a legislative, military, educational, 
commercial, naval and social centre; the centre, too, of the Indian trade 
and the refuge of the escaped slave. Niagara can lay claim to having the 
first parliament of Upper Canada in 1792, the first newspaper in 1793, 
the first Agricultural Society in 1792, two of the first churches, the first 
library, the first law society and one of the first Grammar Schools in 
1808. 


While in Niagara-on-the-Lake, be sure to visit these places of 
historical interest: 


MEMORIAL HALL, with its annex, now the Museum of the Niagara 

Historical Society. It houses thousands of objects of historical interest 
. early records, newspapers, pictures, pioneer furniture, utensils and 

implements, Indian relics. 

FORT GEORGE, headquarters of Sir Isaac Brock in his defence of the 

Niagara frontier. Burial place of Brock. 


NAVY HALL, now a Military Museum. 

SIMCOE MONUMENT. 

FORT MISSISSAUGA. 

ST. MARK’S CHURCH, used as a hospital by the British after the 
Battle of Queenston Heights in 1812. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, noted for its facade of six Doric pillars, 
elevated pulpit and box pews. 


There are at least ten other churches, schools, court houses, 
barracks and burying grounds well worth a visit. 


There are seven historic houses, unique in architectural design 
and thrilling to the student of early Canadian history. 


An authentic collection of Laura Secord treasures, and other 
relics of the 1812 period, are all contained in the Memorial Hall and 
its annex, which is known as the Museum of the Niagara Historical 
Society. This Museum is open on Wednesdays, Saturday and Holidays 
from 2 to 5 p.m. 
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The Niagara Pistovical Society 


presents an authentic collection of 


oTaura secord 


Treasures 


and other historical relics of the 1812 period 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 1955 


The Laura Secord Story 


by B. K. Sandwell 


RE 


“Her name has become for Canadians a symbol for 


courage, devotion and loyalty’’ 


Early in the morning of a very hot day in June, 1813, a scant year 
after the outbreak of the War of 1812, a woman “‘of slight and deli- 
cate frame’’, then in her 38th year, set out from Queenston, on the 
Canadian side of the Niagara River just below the escarpment on 
which Brock’s Monument now stands, and began a long day’s 
journey on foot, through the enemy lines, which was designed to 
write her name for all time on the pages of Canadian history. 


She was Laura Secord, wife of James Secord, a respected 
citizen of Queenston. She was born an Ingersoll of Great Barrington, 
Mass., daughter of Major Thomas Ingersoll, who fought on the 
Continental side in the Revolutionary War but later removed with 
his family to Canada. The date of their arrival in Canada is not 
exactly known, but was probably around 1795. 


At the time of Laura Secord’s journey the Canadian side of 
the river, for several miles inland, was in the possession of the 
American invaders. James Secord had been dangerously wounded 
in an earlier battle around Queenston, and his wife was allowed to 
tend him within the enemy lines. Here, on June 23, she learned of 
the American plan to surprise a British detachment at Beaver Dams, 
some distance farther west, under command of Lieutenant James 
FitzGibbon. She determined that if possible she would convey a 
warning to the imperilled troops. 


Starting before daylight of one of the longest days of the year, 
and prevented by the large number of American sentries from taking 


the direct route, she walked all day and well into the evening before 
coming to the encampment of the party of Indians who formed part 
of FitzGibbon’s forces. Exhausted by the journey and alarmed by 
their signs of hostility and suspicion—she came from the American 
lines and they took her for a spy—she had the utmost difficulty in 
persuading the Indians to take her to FitzGibbon’s quarters. Accord- 


ing to one account it was well on into the next morning before she’ 


had her meeting with him and communicated her news; but at any 
rate it was in time to allow FitzGibbon to dispose his troops in the 
best manner to meet the situation, and when the Americans came 
up about ten in the morning of June 24 expecting to surprise their 
foes they were taken by surprise and the whole force, consisting of 
upwards of five hundred men with a fieldpiece and fifty dragoons, 
was captured. 


This was one of the turning points of the war, and but for 
Laura Secord’s exploit the whole history of North America since 
that time might well have been different. As it was, the American 
invasion of Canada, while not entirely repulsed, was prevented 
from spreading during 1813, and the war came to an end with no 
changes in the territory of either side. Since 1814 the boundary 
between the two nations of North America has remained undefended, 
a tribute to the good relations existing between the two countries. 


Two monuments have been erected in memory of Laura 
Secord’s achievement, one at Queenston by the Canadian govern- 
ment, and one at Lundy’s Lane by the Ontario Historical Society, 
but she did not live to see either of them. For forty years her exploit 
went almost unrecognized. A magazine article of 1853 was the 
first printed mention of it. In 1860 the then Prince of Wales, later 
King Edward VII, visiting Canada to lay the foundation stone of 
the Ottawa Parliament Buildings, spent some days at Niagara Falls, 
and learning of Laura’s story sent her a cheque for one hundred 
pounds. She died October 17, 1868 and is buried with her husband at 
Lundy’s Lane. “Her name has become for Canadians a symbol for 
courage, devotion and loyalty”. 


The Niagara Historical Society 
takes pleasure in presenting an 


Authentic Collection of Treasures 


... which belonged to Canada’s National Heroine Laura Secord. 

These treasures are on permanent display at the Niagara Museum, 

Niagara-on-the-Lake, and are brought to The Canadian National 

Exhibition as a public service by the Laura Secord Candy Shops. 
———— 

Picture of Laura Secord. 

Engraving of Laura Ingersoll Secord’s home in Great Barrington, 

Massachusetts. 

Monument erected to Laura Ingersoll Secord by the Government of 

Canada, at Queenston Heights. 

Laura Secord’s monument at Lundy’s Lane, Niagara Falls, 

erected by the Ontario Historical Society. 

Bust of Laura Secord on top of the Lundy’s Lane monument. 

Map showing Laura Secord’s walk from Queenston to DeCew Falls, 

June 23rd, 1813, to warn the British. 

Photostatic copy of Sir James FitzGibbon’s certificate regarding 

Laura Secord’s walk to DeCew Falls. 

Commemorative medal of Laura Secord’s walk to DeCew Falls, reading 

as follows:—‘‘Walking 20 miles through forest and swamp Laura 

Secord warns Lt. FitzGibbon of the advance of the enemy. In the action 

which followed the invaders were defeated, and 541 were taken prisoner 

by a detachment of 250 Colonials and Indians.” 

Secord family tree. 

Three panels from mantel of Laura Secord’s home in 

Great Barrington, Mass. 

Three bricks from fire place of her home in Great Barrington, Mass. 

Poem written by Miss Janet Carnochan about Laura Secord. 

Sample of the handwriting of James Secord—Laura’s husband. 

Copper teakettle in which gold coins were hidden for safety. 

Large hamper. 

Small trunk. 

Glass sugar bowl. 

Lid of china sugar bowl. 

Marble markers for prayer book, consisting of small cross, hand, 

heart and seal. 

Yarn winder, which came from Laura Secord’s home in Chippawa. 

Jet necklace. 

Silver sugar tongs. 

Two silver tablespoons. 

Small tray. 

Beadwork purse which belonged to Laura Secord and was given by her 


